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ABSTBACT ^ 

V " This collectipn of abstracts is pKrt of a ^rontinoing 
series providing inforsation on recent ' doctoral dissertations. Ihe 21 
titi0es deal vith a variety of topics, including th|e -fclloving: 
effects of setbodS'Of 9tudy, cognitive styl%, pr^^^infcrsation. on the 
constri^ction of written saterial, gender of generic pronouns, and 
study* questions interspersed in in^trocticnal text laterial on 
■9aory# recallr and retention; effects .of letapfaor, adjunct ai^s, ^ 
passage cosplexity, vord^freguency, and syntactic, sesantic, and 
contextual variation^ on^reading cospreb^nsion; effects of guestion 
type and response sode on learning frci pross; the effect or 
later-appearing syntactic structures cn |oung children's oral reading 
errors; the jk^ility of textbook cues to influence the reading 
process; children's use of context clues; the telative effects of 
reader ability and saterial difficulty on the'sixe cf the perc^eptual 
span in reading; the effects of orthographic ancsalies ojD good, 
readers^ perforsance; relationships brtseen art expressicc apd 
reading strategies; factors* influencing college studenl^ learning 
processes; cliildren's critical reading abilities; and the 
relationship of sode, of story presentation ic retention of detdil in 
young children. (GB) 
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. This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
'to sake information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of . DissertatiM .Abstracts International are reviewed 
in order to compile abstracts x>f dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering information for 
the dissertations themselves is included at yie end of the bibliography. 
Abstracts 6f the following dissertations are included in this ^collection:' 



Annis, Linda Ferrill 

MEMORY FOR A TEXTUAL PASSAGE: , 
EFFECT OF PREFERRED OR MONPl^ZF^RRZD 
METKD'OF STUDY, JARIOUS STUDENT 
INSfRUMEirrAL ACTIVITIES , AND 
COGNITIVE STYLE ON RECALL • 
AND RECOGNITION 

Arter, Judith Land " 

THE EFFECTS OF METAPHOR^ OK READING 
COMPREHENSION * 

^Bennett*, Wilma Eileen . 

THE EFFECTS OF A STRUCTURE . . 
CONVENING INTRODUCTION TO 
WRITTEN MATERIALS ON fBE 
LEARNING EFFICIENCY Qy ADULT 
.LEARNERS 



Gulkus, Steven Paul * . 

EFFECTS OF INTERSPERSING STTOY 
QUESTIONS IN INSTRUCTIONAL 
TEXT MATERIALS ON IMMEDIATE 
RECALL AND DELAYED RETENTiaN" 

Jackson, James Edyar^ 

A STUDY OF THE DIFKRBNTIAL EFFECTS 
of' CONCtJRRENT COGNITIVE ORGANIZERS, 
PICTURES AND UNDERLINED WORDS ON 
LITERAL AND INFERE}rrjAL' COMPREHENSION 
IN Srm,'^ SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH 
'GRADE STUDENTS 

Kastelic, Ted Gay 

EFFECTS t)F ADJL^T AIDS AND PASSAGE 
COWELE^ITY ON READING BEHAVIOR AND 
COMPREHENSION . 



Bing, Sarah Blanchard 

EFFECTS OF 'question TYPE AND 
RESPONSE MODE ON ROTE AND 
CONPEPTOAL LEA8ND9G FROM ^ 
PROSE ' 

Buchanan » Lillian 

THE GENDER OF GENERIC PRONOUNS AMD 
ITS EFFECTS (W IDENTIFICATION 
AND MEMORY 

Cl^istie, James Frederick -r- 

THE EFFECT -OF LATER APPBARHIG 
SYiriACTIC STRUCTURES ON SEVEN 
AMD EIGHI-TEAR-OLD CHILDREN'S 
ORAL READHIG ERROtS 

Davidson/ Jaaes Palaer 



AN mVEST IGATIOH OF THE EFFECTS 
OF TUTUAL A MD S TUDKWT GEKKRAXED 
CUES UPOR MAtHBHAGEMIC 
1EADIM6 BEttkVIOR 



Ovens, Anthony Mathev 

THE EFFECTS OF QUESTION GENERATION, 
QUESTION ANSWERING, AND READING 
ON PROSE LEARNI*; 

Pastor, Sybia Cliire 

USE OF FIVE KINDS Of CONTEXT CLUES 
BY CHILDREN IN GRADES TVO, FOUR, 
SEC, AND EIGHT . - 



\ 



Patberg, Judy the Ann Pearson 

THE RELATIVE EFFECTS OF READER 
ABILITY AND MATERI4L DIFFICULTY ON 
THE SIZE OF THE PERCEPTUAL 
SPAN IN READING 

Staxidal* Tlsothy Clyde . 

THE EFFECTS OP STNIACTlC, SEMANTIC, 
AMD COIflBITDAL V ARIAf lOHS ON 
CHILDR]SM^S COMPSZHERSION AftD 
RECALL OF^ CAUSAL. RELATIONS 

StrangeT Michael Calsy 

THE EFFECTS OF ORTBOGRAPSIC AMQMALIES 
U?(m GOOD iEADERS^ PBlF(nMAMCE 



Strong, ^tty Jay VanSarvdt 

EJtPRESSIVE STYLES IN ART AND 
STRATEGIC IN READING 

Sunshine, PhylUa Mae \ 

PREORGANI^TION OF READING 
MATERIALS FOR GOOD AND POOR 
READERS IN GRADES 1, 3, Al^ 5 

r 

Tanjier, L£nda Rose 

THE EFFECT^ OF VARUTION IN WORD 
FAMILIARITY, STORY CONTENT, AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL EFFORT » ON BOYS' AND 
•GIRLS' CCHPREHENSION OF LITERAL 
AND INFERENTIAL QUESTIONS 

Thompson, Dennis Reid 

THE INFLLTNCE OF READING ABILITY AND 
SPECIFICITY OF OBJECTIVES ON 
INTENTIONAL AND INCIDENTAL LEARNING 
FRC^ ESSAYS IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 

U7ldi,'Guillauae T. 

FIELD ARTICULATION AND 
CRITICAL READING AND LISTENING 

Witzman, Audrey Lorraine 

THE RETENTION OF DETAIL BY YOUNG - 
'CHILDREN WITH THREE MODES OF 
STORY PRESENTATION 



XY FOR f TlXTVM PASSAGE- EF^-ECT OF 
--^-KRRED QP NOKPREFSRRED METHOD OF STUDY, 
' y^iaOU^ STUr^NT instrumental ACTfVfllES, AND 

__cd<arrnVE style recall AND^RECOGKmos 



. AMNB, Lindt FerrUl, Ph.D, 
r UniTersity, 1976 

Professor: J. Kent Dans 



Tlkt purpose ot this study w2s to investigate the most ef- 
techniques for study by /naiupuUtiDg the most com - 
' ttsed stu(^ techoiques of reading, «DderUmng, and note 
with preferred or Donpref erred assigned methods o( 
Md reriev oy Elboreview cot^ttooA.* It also attempted 
Id smms the extern and maiuier m.vhich global or aoalftic 
eoivlttve style mnuences. the eUectireDess o( these Hriables. 
Bitofects were stydents at a midwestern university The 
were asked to read a 4625-word article usihg either 
' preferi;ed or oonprelerred assigned At^idy' techmqiie. One - 
; laier an examUalion over the article cbn^iftmg of multi- 
pis ctiOKe and essay questions was giveiL Haif of the sub}ects 
given 10 minutes to rertew before iht examination. The^ 
half of the subjects were given no review time. Perlor- 
on the multiple •choice cognition questions, essa^- re- 
call questions, ^and total score on both iunds of questions, as 
mQ as the time used to complete the reading assignment vexe 
tte Arpeadent vaxiab^. Additionally, scores on Hidden 
F l ^es test were obtained so that the data could be anal> zed 
Jor possible interactions oC co^fctive styls Witr the other van* 



Two analyses of the data were performed, A 3X2X2 
irariate analysis of variance 'St^*dy Techjux^ue X Prefer - 
\ X Renew) was pierformed for the dependertt variables of 

pie -choice, essay, aod tota.1 scores as well as for time 
' results indicated that there were svgmficajtt effects of 
§0 techmque^ for t^^ne with note taking requ^ing more time 
I anderlming which required more time^ai^ reading. The 
indicated that there was a sigmficant effect for tne noo- 
yr#>f I ed stady techmqtje over the preferred one for essay a^d 
•cores as well as for time. The results of ^is analysis 

I todicated a Significant efrect of review over nonrenew for 
kP^ aul tip re -choice and total scores. 

Xht st'.ond onriys.s was ^3X2X2X2 n.ulttvariat«. anal 
jWiB oC corariance (Stody Techmqoe X Preference X Review X 
C^ilttiveStylefasii^ sub>ecU' ScboUsUc Aptitode Test- Verbal 
as a c<wtrol for InteUigeoce. ft was performed on the 
\ four depeadeot variables. The results of this analysis 
I a signif icaot .effect of study techmqt*es for essay and total 
aaorw as well as for time. However \n contrast to the previ- 
mm 9mljtiM the results UMlicaied diat there was 2 significant 
; of ooQpreference over preference only Ipr the essay 
As tn the previous analysis there was a significant ef* 
K«< reri^w ore: oonrenew-for both omltiple-chowe and 

II acores/ 

flK results of this analysis also indicated that there was s 

cant ipteraction of preference, review, and cogmtlve 
r lor umltiple-cboipe and total scores. The increase in 
■■ihii of significant effecu for study techmqtses, and the 
Interaction resulttng from the addition of die cognitive 
warialile sad the SAT-V covariate to this analysis sdg- 
^ ol fcatwicHoag tist BS W cagmtive 

of fur- 




cted reantts are 
I fwaearcl are gtvaa. 



to pre- 
and 

_ far f»- 

drder Ho. r7-74IO, m|hfta. 



THE EFFECTS' OF METAPHOR ON READING* ' 
COttPREHENSION ^ f 

'ARTER, Judith Land, Ph.D. 

Umversiiy of Illinois at Urbana-Ctiampaign. 1975 

One hyndred fortyrihree sixth ^aders were giren oSe of two 
versions of an yistructional passage on the Sasq'-iatch. The two 
Tersloos were identical except i.hatone conuined t^n metaphors 
whilerthe other contained ten literal -tr^slations' of the meta- 
pbors. The metaphors were developed b>' adult ccr.sen^s <rf a 
*food' metaphor, the liberal translations uere genended 
throogh aduii con&ensus of the single best literal interrt ofeach 
n>etaphor. The purpose of the study u-as to ascertain whether a 
passage containing meUphors differentially faciltUied the comr 
prehension and retention of the material )n that passage and 
wtketber STjbjects would rate such a metaphor passage as more 
IMeresting. 

The basic research design was a 2 (Passage T>pe,- 31 3 (Ver- 
bal Ability) ANOVA wuh multiple c^.bice test item's, free recaU 
Bkeam^s or interest ratings as the dependent variables, Ver- 
lai ^lilit^ was assessed b>' a ponion of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test vocabulary subtest The multiple cho:ce test con- 
sisted of three types of Items. Fad questions (knaik^dge level 
qoe«tloo6) and Inference question* could only anraered by a 
^ atetaphor or its literal transUtion. Incidental Fact :r-eaUons 
'were knowledge level questions based on materia: u-.ch ap- 
peared in exactly the same form in each passage. Free recaU 
was scored by number of idea u^jts correctly recalled Idea 
umU were segments of tne passages demarcate^I by processii^ 
pauses derived b)- I ntuiti^-e -consensus of adults. 

Re«i Us showed that there were no differences in interest 
ratings between the two groups. However, tnere was a general 
fadUtative eUect for the low verbal ability subjects on the ibb1> 
t^k diolce test: low verbal abil.iy si^jects receiving the bm 
pfcor passage did better on the IncidenOi Fact questions than 
t tone re ceivir^ the literal passage. It wa^ also snou-n that 
P««C»s with metaphors are, on^ihe average, rate^ more Ijb- 
portaat than passages without metaphors and that rated Dt^r- 
Uim^ol idea uniU wis highly related^ to their fre<^uency of 

- Aaalysls of the results suggests a number of factors tint 
be considered In desiring future research. These are 
(l)4te choice of experimental topic: this should be noval to 

«ri^ecu, yet similar enough to Topics with which the 
)aeU are familiar th^ vehicles for use in metaphors ara raai- 
UravaUable. (2 Tt>e choice of vehicle r these must be appro, 
prlato to the experimental population, A large number of Mcfc 
vaMelaa nilght be obUlned by a large scale normlng st^tfy la 
a^icft nbjecu representative of the expeHmental popa^tioa 
Ma Rationed concerning their knowledge of various coaeapta, 
(3) The generation of 'good* metaphors- the pro- 
> naad here of rating consensos by proficient users of 
^ appears to be quite s^lsfadory. tt also appgara to 
taa^l to g«>eratlng matched Uteral passages. Bo- 
\ itf tlioprt5blems inherent to designing - fair' nai 
' natations, only recall taeasores <rf learning are 
. I lor fmure research using this design. (5) Fi 
al-froa recall was low (-10%) in thU stody. This naay «^ ^ 
f— ^ non-comprehension of the task, a disinclination to per- 
ioral or difficulties in the ability to write down what waa, ta • 
la^ recallad. A better procedure for your^ aobjects, < 
eiatty if recognfton measures are dropped, is the colls 

oral free Nkall prc^ocoU. (6) At least in ijUtial resw.^ 
aMt aobjecU ahouW probably ke used Instead of childr^ 
t^ttwwild make it easier to flitl appropriate vehicles aa \ 
— -^-ufe greater understanding of the tasks Involved aatf 
behavior. 

Order No. r7-8922: 214 1 




THE EFFECTS OF A STRUCTURE CONVLVING INTRO- 
DUCnOh TO WRITTEN MATERIALS ON THE LEANING 
EFFICIENCY OF ADULT LEARNERS ^ 

BENNETT, Wilma Eileen, Ph.D^ 
liM:hic»c-9tate University, 1»76 

Comroumty college students speod a large pcrlion af their 
tlutfjr tUoe loiepacting With writt^o materials. It was hypoUve- 
tXzmdJhzi d they were given pre-reading iriorrriation on bow 
a vritten selection wa§ constructed, they would not need to fig- 
ure cwt this iirformatiOD as they read and would therefore have 
mcTt tlnie to devote to sub)ect naatter content itseU The su^- 
ftsM pre' information included four things: the author's por- 
pOM Cor writing the select; on, the mam point or mam topic al 
the »«!ectlott, the order m which sutHopics were arra^nged 'e.g , 
U«rare)ilc^, chronological, unidentifiable), and uhe types at 
details to expect. 

The hypothesis »as tested cr, cieter- .n p-g,- ^eLher commu- 
tx^u co!lege s'.jdtrts cuu^d reca'.l T^::re -^eta.lb from u-hat thev 
reat^if the,' received a preiiCf: ccniair.^t; 're Su^^es:e6 infor- 
mation. Three troau- e^t gr^^up?' read art cles fcr £^:hed 
iei^hs of tjme a-d lAc aiswer f^;] -r -;he-clir^. I-.-pe quuz-es 
One treatment grc-j, recei' ed co-istr -Krt.or, ;.ref -nces ccrtaimng 
the fofgested iri'-rr :*::cr ar*..c]e cc^str^ci or A second 
p^)yp received pjaceoc '^refaces a*^ a { .^a: ~: 
jM-e-read'.ng iriC/rmatS", at a.; 

Results C3^ the stJth &up->;r*ec':ne r a;r. 



rrp rece. .ed no 



:;r vrt'.cle ccrstr 
Ti u^-a*. e. :ea( 



sub- 
:.on re- 
an other 



)ecU who received pre- nfcrr at 
called significant:, more deti.!s fr^ 
subjects. One aa.x.i.ar> .n<::caied t^a'. receiving con- 

struction prefaces d:d ftct ma/.e t-^e art.cles seem amy e^ier 
thaa they seemeo to other s-jb:ecis. ArK.tner i.-^^ding s^gested 
that t placetxj preface ^as as effective as a cc/^structicn prd- 
ace aad s.gnif icantiv mere effec::-.e t>an r.-o preface m enabling 
s«b)ects to determr.e fhe p<ur>:;£e ^ '»hat the;, -rere reading. 

- . Order No 77-5T72, pages. 



EFFECTS OF Q*_£5T!0N TYPE AVD RESPOVSE VODE 
OH ROTE AST) COVCEPT'^AL I.EARViVQ FHOV PROSE 

BING. Sarah BlaPiC'-ard, P-j). 

Univer&4l> of .Georgia, l^fTS . - 



Major Prcfes»or: 



Recent research has .r » est. gated effects of rote arid 
• conceptual learning o-:ccr-es ir. -Ar;tter. prose materials. Ai- 
tbcwgh fe-* in rjmoer r.ost of L^e s'.wdiee ha.e indiCaie<? that 
practice on concep'-aJ ad. -net q-pst^^ns facilitates late^^er- 
forn-ance on c'nc*='pijal likmr.z ireasures. So.-r.e studies, 
•however, ha\# stresse-i ^^it there ^re exceptions Even feuer 
studies have s^^ stt r' at i call >; i revest. gated the effects of adjunct 
question respc-.sr rcxle on co.istrJried (essay) and selective 
(nwHiple c>.oice) learning r-.easares The outcomes of these 
stadles hi\e been l^K^>nsI stent. 

The ma;or purpose of the present study was to investigate 
I) effects of rote and conceptual adjunct questions on tliree 
crileriofi measures, 2) the effects of short answer and multi- 
ple choice response modes on three criterion measures, 3)in- 
tera^ions between \ype<crf question and response mode on three 
crtl«rion measures; and 4) the effects cd the aboye treatments 
compared to a no question control group on three criterion 



A total of 95 students enrolled in undergr actuate educational 
psjrdbolog:^ courses were randomly assigned to^one of five 
treating groups. All students read the same passage cm 
— »'s "View oi lAstructi6n" aj>d then look a conceptual essay 
I (oUoved by rote conceptual multiple choice exams 



counterbalanced ./J-:n gro.ps. A q^es'-ionr^. re *-as adminis- 
tered last The f.ve txpcr.r eglal ^rr^^ps d.ffered onl>. m the 
t)-pe aj>d response -ode of ad;-nc: qjesiions ir^erted {^in 
their passage Tne control gro-p read e.e passage -.t^ojt 
^adjunct q-esMons . ^ • ■ 

"Data uas ^-dl.zi^ j^mg rr.e and tAO wa, ANO\ A's Re- 
suiis »ere r,:-s.g- Jicant. Or.!, t^ree of the ^^..potheses **ere 
supported As ex;>ected, t>- ere Acre rto Sig- '.cant d.fferences 
between trea*--:-'s ar>d no sii-.fica-t -•eract'.ois on tne mul- 
tiple c^o,ce crTcrio-- .ests 

Contra n to eipec:a\c-s , trere ^9re no s:g-.f car.: -am 
effects or r:erac^ons or. the co-cf-^'.-a; essa> exa-^. 2>ata 
fropb the q j-c s'.iOR'.d.re t-. -ded \z c-i,r:^ tnc lacK :f effective- 
ness of t'-e a-;. r.c'. q-estii-.s P:ss:o:e expIar^tiC'.s -ere of- » 
fered for Lhe lacx of s.gr.J. ca-ce a--d s^ggestio-s for f-'jre 
research, ^ere prib^-/^ O-^^r N'o 77-12.353, 144 pages. 
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TH£ G£.VIiER 6f generic PROVOL-.S AND 'rs rrFFr-n; 
ON IDENTIf iCATiON A.\D-f:£.-,:ORi --^-rFECTS 

BUCHANAN, Lilhan, Ph D. • 
K*«SUteUrmersit>, 1976 

•Dtr«tors: Son>a L. Blixt, Lavrerte L.ts.^^ 

This research ^ attempt CHer-r-.-e ee-dw 
U attributed to the referema of masc„,'.e g.r.er.c prV^ 

uleri.ificatjqn and membry lor readers r, bcLh se^es 

The research included two separate eTper..-r.p,vs In the 
nrtt, the female arid male undcrgrad-ates at Ke=t S'ate D«i- 
. »*rs.ty MS74-75 academic year;, uho acted a#6ubj<^ts read 
a passage by Jeai, Piaget, describfng tne LhinKir^ patt^rk. of 
ehUdren. T>,e s« and specil^cfy of the child used to illurtrat* 
the passage were varied l>.e .Uvstrat:-. e figures in the dm - 
T. V" 8^'^'-'=--^t«'ract co;;ective fig'.res-orlL- 

ctficaily aained ir<iividuaJs. BoLh t.e gcr.c-r.c and sp^./ic fT- 
«n-*s vere replaced b-y e.thej^.ascuhr^ ;e;;i,n.r,e ,r • l.raj 
pronouns „th minor addrtlSnaJ cha.-^es .-ere a-^roprial* 
THe child or children in the sue rts.u:^ for-.s of -e para- 
^ ^ "^"^ °" "^'f^^'"^ ad;ect,« scUes u,4), had 

S^';/^ '" previous research to d Jfcrer.t«>-e bet.ec-a mie 
and femaJe referents 

T-.e results of first e^^eMe-.t ;r.dica:e t^at subiecU 
attribjte sex to iHubtr-t.^ e fibres accord.r>g to the ger^der o( 
the pronouns used WTjen mascuhr.e proncunb rerJaoed a oetn 
tra.^ gci.enc antecedent- -'child*- -me artecedent%as given a 
rat«-;g s'gnificanU. more masculine tJjDn n^utrai. The pltto-al 
cofyiiiions were gi',en tSe .most neu-ra] rating 

Add^tionalh, the results of-the f.r;b: e\.xr..'7 ent suggest 
that females -are e.aloated as more dewant fro-- neutral than 
are piaies ax^ :hatfer;ales are not as highly valued as males 
The rclitive placement of centroKis based on tne 12 ratine 
scales shoived that th^ masculine figures uere given ratios 
more similar to the plural figures than »ere Lhe femfmne f%- 
ures. Further, the mascukncand plural figures receivedmori 
socially desirable ratings than those given the ferainjr>€ fl«ves 

In the secood experiment, female and male freshmen M 
Kent Sute U^lver5i^y ^975-76 academic >ear) read a story 
about a student, wrofe as much of the story as they could recall 
alUr, a five-«inute delay, and then rated the degree of idsntlfi- 
catioQ they had felt with tJie character in the story. The ^ 
and sex the character was varied to be either high school 
or colle^e-a^e an« either female, riVale. or nettral. The m- 
tral condition.involved a -typical student* referenced with n^as* 
csJuie generic pronouns. 

The resulu of the second experiment protided no dirset 



evidence that the of a cnaractef .nflueaces ejmer identifi- 
cation with the character or recall ".f the-^tory imohing the 
cha.^acter. The chirarter age variable a^eared tc influence 
t)cth identification and recall T.e college student characters 
»ere of the sarr.e a^e as t^e subjects and produced identifica- 
tion ratings ai.d recaii sc'^res^s^--^cafttly h.^her than those 
<rf the high sc4>ool suder.t characters. The obsessed lack of 
relationship betN^een the sex of L-.e character and identification 
recall in this ev^er.ir.ent n a; have 'oeen due to e-.her im- 
precise rr.easjrement of the dependent variables or a weak 
maripulation of the character^^x variable. The rale sub)ecu 
didbho* a cor^ignJ:car.t tender^-, to recall more of the male 
aAd neutral stories tnan erf Lhe female stories. ' Further, all 
subjects recalled si^nificantlv riore of t-e ne jcrai c^iaracter 
thar. of the fen.ale character.stories, su^^est.r^ thai female 
character stones ^ere .-x.t given as much atter.t.cr as neutral 
character ?tories OrJer No 77-7513, 206 pages.* 



It w-as cncluded that later appearing s>ntdctic s'r-ctuVes 
do impa-ir the reading performance of children vtho do not use 
these structures freq-e* tly m treir own spe^cK This conclu- 
sion supports Kernjeth Goocman'? t-'/enti .n that reading is a 
process of sampling, prediction, ard .co^fi r '^,at:on r^ither than 
a sequer.tial ide-t:ficatr-.n of individ-^: words The results of 
-this study also riiCate ^^dt reaaiiOi!it> fcrm-las, w^ach use 
average sentence le-.^th as '^e c:!:. - tas^re of s,.r*dCtic com- 
plexity , rr^> be invalid ' Oraer No 77-9323, 121 pages 
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THE EFFECT OF LATER A?P-:ak:\G S'rMACTiC 
STRL-CT;?ES on seven A,^D E'CHT-': EAP.-GLD 
CHILDREN 5 OP AL'.^ LADING -lPPORS 
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Recent =*-.d es cltirtn's ^rxl 
reveal*^ '"e = :e of a '_TO€r 
stnictores These =:r,c'-rvs <dre rart./ -£€-d b. pr.-^.ir)- 
grade C-'.dren, "ere s e. ccs t"dt '^iH; c'"-^.:::re'-, m 
this age gr,-p c^'n_t c - ^r^^e^d r pr,::-:e s' -^e .f '"tse* 
structures 

The p-rpf f tib 5*-d^ vas 'A J<^'c:" -e 're e'ie:t of 
these l^ter ^p^c-i r n^ S; - '^c.c s.r '-.-^ s :r '"e q^'-^"'. 'y ird 
quality of oral read'.'^fc err r s : ? , "^'ide by s t . ^ -^d • 
eigfit-year --i«d cildr^^n, -.o do r,* -se t^ese str^i^-rt? fre- 
quently Ln their oral l^-^r-^e It h^p-'-'^Vs^^ed t-^at later 
af^)eanr.g s'rjct-rt-s -si.t.!d c^dse ^-b.ects 'o ma^e a ^arger 
number of.miSC-ies ir d a perce-'a^e f de*r. mcnt^t .t/.s- 

' cues # 

Twent/ s-D^ects, ±c,f:s ^evtr, 21 -.d e*^r,t, ^ere en ar oral 
lan^age ?cr«^inorder to dc'<^rr- '.e if the> jsed cerlam later 
appearing; 5>ntacTfc str-c'-res frc^^tnlly A taped, 45-t.. -^te 
san^le of each soh^ect's oral lang^-age was obtained Dy n^eans 



a wireless jrucrop 



A 30C-word sample of eac'^ 



ipe 



was then tra.n?^ribed and screened 

Two sjbjects were f--'.d ti ^?e examples of la*er d^-pcar- 
iiif structures and »ere dropped from the study Two repl^ice- 
ment subjects were '^en selected arid given the -_raJ Urg--age 

The Subjects re^d two passages orally TT.esc p"?*^ sages 
were eqjat'i'd in terms of number of words, average sen- 
tence length, vocal>jlary, readability level, characters, setting, 
and action The only m^jor difference between Ihe^wo pas- 
sage* was thit Pd^ssage A was composed of frequently used 
syntactic structures whereas Passage B u'as ctmpcsed of later 
appearing structures 

Since each subject read both pa"fesages, sever^ meas-res 
w«rt taken to minimize s'eq'jence effects 'a) the order of pre- 
•eotaHon was cc^iterb^anced and fb) there was a twc-*^eek 
penrlod between readings 

Tk* pral residing sessions were Lape-recorded These tape* 
w«r« UtcT replay^, and each subject's miscues were qjanti- 
tativily and quail tafVvely analyzed 

Tli« results were that subjects made significantly more mis- 
CUM Mid a higher percen^ge of detrimental miscues cn Fas- 
Mft B, the passage composed of later appearing syntactic 
•Inactures Thus l>oth the h^pot)»«8es of this study iere con- 
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Ma)or Pr:;fessor Dr G-jv T. !>)', al 

This 5t.d. .rvest g?ted :^e ability of t^xt booi- cues to in- 
fluence t-e read r.g proce=.5 Rolh^opf's concept of ma^^ema- 
genic bera, sr, ::g signer ^itn information-^rocess.ng theo«, 
pronded a t^eoret.cal oas^s for-tne work-'lt uas »^>pothesized 
that the c^s -^culd de.r.onstrate some po-er to moaif/ reader's 
infornut.o- processj-^g sirateg.es and in s-o cfcing. infiaence the 
amount learned m reaci-^g prose material ^ree cues were 
used si.ngl. ap,d t-e-. combined into a fourth cue The cues 
were textoc-oK hea::;r-gs, marginal words or phrases, and under- 
lining I: -ias alsc determired that the conditions under wtnch 
one reads rr.ight alter the comprehension outcomes, -^e« con- 
ditions ^ere created One was to >ust read the materiaL The 
second uas \rj at'erid to a specific cue, while the third w^ to 
have the readier vrite h.s o^n. cue. ■ > 

This res^I-ed - a factorial design of four cues and three 
conditions A control grojp who only read the stim.ulus mate- 
rial wit*- m cues present v^as added The sample consisted of 
195 eAicat.onai ps>chclogv siudents which represented a sam- 
ple of 15 persons per cell. St-jdents were randomly assigned 
to the cehs The matenal was excerpted from a current edu- 
xatJonaJ ps'.choiog» test* Three articles touling 1879 word* 
were used St-odents read the material, recorded the time used 
and U>o*c tnr trfSt 

Test de-.elopment occurred in several sta^s. It began with 
a content analysis of the articles and w'ent through trial and an 
Item anal>s.s of the results Rewriting and addition preceded 
another tr.al A further item analysis resulted in a thirty-ilem 



between high and low scorii^ ^ifcL# 



dents and had K-R -20 reliability correlation coeffjciem 
r. « 85 

The data were analyzed using an ANOVA proced'ure f4ei. 
ther the cjes nor the conditions were significant. An interac- 
lioo between the cues and the conditions was significant. Gne- 
rroup was significantly different from ail the other groupt wt^eo 
comparisons >fcere carried out by an a posteriori contrast, on 
comprifeension. The significantly different grolip had created 
all three of the cues themselves. Although this sigmfic^nUy 
increased comprehension it also required. a greatly increased 
amount of tim.e The probable acceptance of this nndiiig fu- 
ture students was doubted Analysis of corariancc revealed 
that time itself ^as the more important determiner in increas- 
tog comprehension The mean »ime difference required for the 
three conditions \fcere contrasted b>- a posteriori method. The 
rtsaiU »ere m line with the effort expended. Reading only re- 
quired the least amoun^of time, while' iN>quiring students to 
create their o'^n cues took the most. 

^ Further research aion^ the line of textual cues was not rec- 
^niroended. Research \fchich would investigate the determinanu 
r thnn^h direct bim,;ling bf a task was /ec-*^ 

^mmended. Oder Nu 77-9386, $6 pafpes 



Effects of iNTERSPfcRsiNC stlt)y qlkstion-s in 

INSTRbCTlONAL TEXT MATERIALS OS' IMMEDIATE RE-. 
CALL ANT) DELAYED RETENTION 

' GULKUS, Steven Paul, PhD. 
West Virginia University, 1976 

The fwrpose of the present investigation was to determine 
to what degree immediate recall arid delaved retention of knowl- 
edge and application level study questions are affected by Inter- 
spersing study questions after or before- after related test * ' 
•efments of various lengths."^ Further more, knowledge of re- 
sults of study questions m,^s explored. The relationship be- 
tween these conditions was represented in a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial 
design with the addition of a reading -control ^roup. 

The subjects were 90 college graduate stjdents who wer« 
exposed to "experimental or control corxiitions TTiere were 
three experimental U-eatments. Treatrient 1, the frequency 
of gtwlty question pU cement was \arred such that subjects 
cither responded 16 two study q\iestions (knowledge and applica- 
t^oo level questiphs) interspersed throughout the text at an av- 
erage of 12 sentences or responded to ei^teen study qjestlons 
accompanying the entire text, as a block. Treatment 2, loca- 
tion oi study question was manipulated by placing stud-y ques- 
tion* either after or before- after related text iriormaticm. 
Treatment 3, knowledge of results contained elth?r»feedback or 
oo feedback conditions. 

Subjects' pe-rformv^ce Vvas measured on in-.mediate recall 
and dela>ed retention tests, both tests including knowledge and 
application itenns Also tirre to completion 'A-as measural. 
StJmwlation materials consisted of a 120 sentence text passage 
with 9 knowledge and 9 application stjdy questions. These 
questions accogipanied the expenmentaLl papkage. 

It was found that subjects^eceiving study ^^estions pcj- 
forroed better than* those subjects Aho were S'mply asked to 
read the required text, without the aad of stud> questions. Alsb, 
subjects receiving study questions interspersed throughout the 
text hjd more delayed rftention knowledge level items correct 
than tnose subjects who received study quest.ons vtith the en- 
tire text (as a block). Subjects receiTing study questions after 
related text segments, in general performed better than those 
subjects receiving study questions before-after related text 



segin^ts. lledback was only significant for delayed retention 
ige \44e\ items (feedback facilitated performance) 



koovfedge .^^w^. 

Time l^i^p%^pletion of the experimental package indicated less 
time to completion for the interspersed- -before- after coAdi- 
tio«. A significant interaction showed that the interspersed- - 
Jiftcr condition was superior to all other combined conditions. 
' ■ From .the foregoing results, it was suggested that active 
responding accounted for differences between ejqjerimeiAal 
- aj>d-€ontro> groops In-addition, the before-after ccmdltion in- 
terfered with related responses. S^jects received knowledge 
of rewilts through exp^^sure of text passages, thus cancelling 
oot differences b#t\fceen feedback and no feedback. Suggestions 
'were made concerning the use of study questions with text ma- 
' Order No. 77-12,311, 119 pages. 



A STUDV. OF THE DlFFERE^iTlAL EFFECTS OF CON- 
CURRENT COGNITIVE ORGANIZERS, PICTURES AND 

Underlined words on literal and inferential 

COMPREHENSION IN SDCTR SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH 
GRADE STUDENTS 

JACKSON, J^mes Edward, Ph.D. ' 
The University of Wisconsm-Madison, 1976 

Sn>ervisor; Associate Profes&or Kenneth L. Dulin * 

The purpose o( this irwesUgation was to examine the rffect 
d selected ad;unct aids -- concurrent cognitive organizers, 
pictures, and underlined words -- on literal and inferential 
comprehension of sprth, seventh, and eighth grade students 
when reading a narrative passage. 

The-coment of the story «Sir Gawain and the Oeen Knigfat' 
was used to^onstruct a foyty-itera test to be used as the field 
test After an item-analysis, twenty ol the forty items from 
the fieid'testwere used to construct tfie final compreher^ton 
te»U. The »aine twenty sterns we/e also used m the develop- 
m«ol of four treatments, which were adminiatered to two han^ 
dred and lorty'sixth, seventh, and eighth grade studenU ran- 
domly selected from one elementary school and one junior high 
sebool in a large Northeastern urhan settii^. Treatment ooe 
pertained to concurrent dogmtive organizers. * Treatment two 
pertained to pictures. Treatment ihree pertained to underlined 
vords. ^Treatmj^t four was the control group, who simpjy read 
the story and tooi^ the test. 

A multivar^ant analysis of variaxice with two dependent mea- 
SW6S was used to examine the differences m mean scorea be- 
tween boys and girls, and between grade levels. The resolu 
erf the analysis for diff^ence* in mean scores revealed that 
th«re were no significant differences In mean scores between 
treatments, between boys and girls, or between grade ler^. 

Urns, the cx>nclusionfl drawn from this study are that the 
mm ci adjunct aids suc'^ as concurrent cognitive organizers, 
pietures, and underlined words to locreaae students' compre- 
hcftaion of narrative passages is not justified. Educators, ts- 
peelally teachers and publishers, should examine closely the 
iM ol adjunct aids before designing material that uses these 
^dswith the intent of increasing student comprehension in ttie 
mMdle grades. , Order No. 7^-28,151, 133 pj^ea. * 
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EFFECTS OF ADJVNCT AIDS AND PASSAGE/ COMPLEXITY 
« REAWNG BERAVICy AND. COMPREHENSION . 

KASTELIC, Ted Gay, Ph D. 

The Pennsylvania Stale University, 1976 

' This study investigated the effectiveness of adjunct ques-* 
tlons of various levels (specific and conceptual) in facilitatii^ 
the learning of meaningful proae passages that were either 
abstract or concrete. In addiUon, the experiment was designed 
to measure the time taken by the subject to read each sentence* 
.ResttlU Indicated that, contrary to expectations, the group read- 
4^ the concrete passage showed inferior recaU with concep- 
ts! pp#qucstion8, while the gro^) reading the abstract passa«b 
benefited. These resulU were (j^scussed as reflecting different 
processing strategfes as a result of the prequestlons. 

Subjerf^^so re-read with pre<?£»estio)is either the same 
passa^ flfe other passage to test the transfer effects of 
prequestions. Results indicated ftiat simply re-reading the 
passage may be a'more efficient learning strategy than usii^ 
adjunct aids. • Order No. 77-9688, 126 pages. 
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THt EFFECTS OF QUESTION GENERATION, QUESTIOS, 
A>fWERING, AND READING X)N PROSE LEARNING 

OWCKS. Anthon>: Mat hew, Ph D. * 
Unirersity of Oregon. 1976 

Adviser: A J H. Gaite 

TK^ purpose of this study u'as to examine the .effect of que^-. 
Uon generation, question ansuering. and rereading a text pas- 
•afe cm an Immediate posttest and a delayed iest of passac;e 
knowledge. 

It w»8 hypothesized that: 1) Question generation 'uould re- 
quire more time engaged on-task than the other treatments due 
to tiM ^mands of the task, 2) immediate post^st scores uoutd 
be liifhtr for the question generation group than the other treat- ^ 
menU and question ansuerlng would produce higher scores 
than rereading the passage for meamng. \Vhtn scores uere 
Si^veted uith time as the covariate. group differences would 
leseen; 3) the followup test scores would be higher for the 
qyeetlon generation contfition than the other treatments and 
questioB answering would be superior to rereading the pas- 
•Hfe. It was predicted that the intergroup score differences* 
woidd be somewtiat leee k>r the followup test than the posttest 
Since the proee passage related (SVecUy to course content and 
all groups would have been studying ffr the examination In 
• %kich Che (ollowvf» tes. hao ueen embe«idei. When effective 
treatneal tim was covaried tb^re vould be no intergrouf) dif- 
ference since the questioo generating grou|) vt3^d use more 
tine and all groups would be anticipating the followup teet; 
and 4) followup test scores would be higher than j>osttefet scores 
for aU treatment groups 



analyses found I The question generatmg group spent sig- * 
nificantty more tune on task than the other two treatment 
groups, t. There was no difference between the three treat- 
ment conditions' posttest scores either with or without time 
covaried. 3 There were no differences in followup test scores 
between treatment groups with or without time covaried. 4. The 
three treatment groups Improved- their ^cpres from posttest' 
to followup test. 

Analysis of task materials showed that the question genera- 
tion condition did not work ^equally in all sU content areas of 
the passage, but generated most questions on the first two 
'aieas. An^jses of variance with repeated measures demon* 
strated performances on the posttest that reflected th^in- 
equalities of attention. These effects did not appear on the. 
followup test. ^ 

Conclusions • - 

Within the limitations of the study it was comJuded that 
1, Subjects persevere longer in generating ta&ks, a character- 
istic which might prove ad^-antageous in a non -laboratory learn- 
ing situation. 2 On the ba^is of the result^, we were unaWe j 
' to reject the null hypothesis that the subjects generating que^ 
tions would do no better cm the posttest than other subjects. 
3 Equal followup test results between groups does not al^ow 
the rejection of the null hypothesis that the subjects generating 
questions would do no better on the followup test than other 
subjects. 4. Ha\ing taken part in a structured learning Situa- 
tion and having previously seen test items improves sutwequent 
performance on the test items , 

• Order No. 77-4750, 99. pages. 



Method 

Sublets: Eighty -seven subjects in/hree groups of twenty- 
nlnt took part in the study. They were all students in a course 
ot introductory educational psychology at the University o< 
Oregon. 

*Coo^on: The experimental conditions were of three types: 
CowdUion G> Subjects were instructed to generate easy mid- 

tl|4e ebdce questions that would test knowledge of each of the 

•la cortent areas of the passage. * 

Condition A: Subjects were instructed to respond to raul- 

tl^-choice questions on the six content areas of the passage 

before checking and correcting their answers with the help of 



Condition W Subjects were instructed to reread the passage 
imtH dwy understood the six main points of the passage. 

Procedure; The subjecU were tested in two sessions. Thsjr 
were gtwrsix minutes to read a 1200 word passage which they 
after they^ were given idirectlons assigning them to one of 
} tr^eatments. They responded to their treatment 
^.during the following twenty minutes anti indicated 
J. which .had elapsed while they were engaged with their 
After passages an J task^ mate rials had been removed, 
I s«bt«rU responded to an 18 multiple-choice quesUoas po^- 
test m m- passage. AU subjects completed the same 18 ques- 
ttOM am a followvp test sevei| days later. 

Res^Uts 

TiM daU were analyzed by: one-way analyses of Tarisace 
vMi rsyeated measures wtiere the repeated measures dfansQ- 
ilMi ^ scores on the six content areas of the passage sad tke 
gra^iiV factors ewre ths treatment condition; one-way aasiy- 
mm el wiaace where dependent measures were test sceres 
MdWd^^odent measures were time and condiUons; analyMS 
covarlance where dependent measures were test scores, la- 
I Mssttres were conditions and the covsrtste was 

TIM 



I test wa»used for post hoc comperlsoas. 



USE OF TXVt KINDS OF CX)NTEXT CLUES BY CmLDREN 
IN GRADES TWO, FOUR, SIX, AKD EIGHT 

PASTOR, S>bia Claire, EdfD. 
Temple University, 1977 

The purposes of this study were to investigate the quantlta- 
ttve and qualitative aspects of children's reading behaviors 
as they attempted to define unfamiliar nouns through the use 
of five .different kinds of context clues and to identify the rela» 
tive difficulty of the clue types. The clue types were synonym, 
antonym, series, ton^ or description, and definition. 

The subjects were 120'chlldren, 30 each from grades ^wo, 
four, six, and eight, who were enrplled in a Catholic pa/ochial 
school In the ouUr limits of Philadelphia. Children were of 
average intelligence and normal school progress according to 
school' records and had reading skills within expected limits 
accordUig to the appropriate oral selections of the Tefnple 
University Informal Reading Inventory . Children were t^ested 
individually with one of foul- ^^vels of The Context Test,"a test 
designed for experimental pu^oies. 

Eseh level of the ccmtext test contained SO Items, 10 of 
each ci the five kinds of clues. The same Urget word was ' 
Msbedded In context of ascending difficulty ^or pupils In as- 
cending grades. Test construction controlled for sn Increas- 
ii^ mens stanber of syllables per sentence and words per sen- 
tence, as weU as the percentage of words not in the Dale List 
of 9000 Words. Words for the second grade teft were selected 
from the children's basal readers. • 

Quantlt^ve data were analyzed by a two-way analysis ot 
variance repeated measures on the second factor, ^cheffi 
mean coffTparlsons and the" extended Scheffe mean comparisons 
were used as post hoc measure^. Protocols were analyzed for 
strategies children had used. The strategies were organized 
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into a classificatr^scheme'and '-ere illubiiAted . 

Although for aU ^^ildren ir. t'he st.ch', tone and description 
and senses clues proved easier than did synoni;m, ar.tonyr^ and < 
definJtJOn. pQst hoc anal>sis of data from tV.e indisicjual grades 
mdjcated that only at sixth grade level uas tone or description 
easier than was a^tonvm No* other differences .uere signifi- 
cant Second grade cHildren used all context clues signficagtly 
less ^ell than did cMldnen in grades four, six, and eight uho 
did not differ from each other* There were significant- but 
irregular charges in the use of individual cu-text clues arr.ong ^ 
children of grades four, six, and eight 

Childrer. used fo^r kinds of infornnition ard orgaMzied their 
ideas in three bdSic uays They us«d serr.antic^ structural, 
f>ersonal, ar.(j grapho-phonemic intormation, thev used syn- 
cretic strategies that uSed either some or all of tf>e .ir^forma- 
tion and straiegies that 'A^re not syncretic Of the 33 strate- 
gies identified, 22 that -^ere Jro^i all seven^categories uere 
used by at least toTof the c-ildren :n all gtades tested 
Eleven u-ere used either b> childrer ir. grades tuo, four, and 
six only or b> children m grades fo.r. six a-d eight only 
Children m eighth grade as .01 as children m sj^d grade 
used syncretic I hi rJ-.ing processes -Pr e idea fjnhe/ ir^dicated 
a heivy reliance on experience 

• , ^ Order No 77-13,521 iTl) pages 
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THE HEI.AtlVE EFFECTS OF PT:ADER ABILITY AND 
MA-TEPIAL DIFFICULTY ON THE SIZE. OF T-HE PER-^ 
CEPTUAL SPAN IN READER 

PATBERG J-dythe Ann Pearson, Ph D 
*rniversit> of Mir^resota, 1976 ^ • 

The p-rpose of this^stuchy u-as to examne the relati% ft, ef-^ 
fects of reader ability and material difficulty on tHe size of 
the pejceptjal spao m reading The metnocJolcgy emplcrr'ed 
for this examinatior. '^as stra:gntforu'ard The strategy uas 
to compare the reading performai^ce of reader^ given t-he op- 
^ortumtv to jse a perceptual span larger than a uord tct that 
of readers deprned of this ^-pportunty To accomplish this, ' 
passages uere presented in tuo tj^odes* a "line mode** uherein 
the material uas presentec^n a rorr^al fashion, apd a "one- 
u'ord T'ode" yvherem the text uas presented uilh the uords 
widely separated from one anot^ier It uas .issued that the * 

» line m'^de uould not interfere uith the opportunit) to use a 
perceptual spran Hrger t^an a uord uhile the one-uord mode 
would 5)ubbldnUally uit^fe^e ^ith^haL upp'JrtuTjity ^ If not elim- 
inate it altogether, 

»^ To e-xarTiine the possible effects erf ab>lity and difficulty on 
the perceptual span, material at two widely disparate levels 

, of difficulty (4th-5th^rade and llth'-12th gra^) was presented, 
each level in each of the two modes, to good and poor eighth 
grade reader*, SUty-four eighth gra^rs, selected from those 
receiving scores dh the Gates-MacGmitie Reading Test in the 
top and t>ottom Quartiles of their class, were the subjects for 
the experiment, ^ ^ 

Three general, predictions of the study uere fnade- 1^ that 
deprivation of the opportunity to use a perceptual anit larger 
than a word viouJd have a generally significant negative eflect 
on read&g performance; 2) that such dep;-i\dtion would have 
a greattr efltct on good readers than on podr readers; and 
3) that such deprivation uOald ha\e a greater effect on reading 
performance for easy material than it uould for difficult mate- 

- rtal. 

V. To test the difference between the experimental conditions, 
1 fHree — way analysts of variance uith repeated measures run 
on twto factors foi* each of three dependent measures w^s used. 
Tb« dependent measures that were analyzed were 1) the time 
In seconds .it took a subject to rrad two pass^es for each of 
tht twijmodes of presentation; and 2) the ndmber of compre- 
heniilon questfons answered correctly for passages presented 
MCh mode. In addilion, a third dependent measure called 
; wlficJency waa analyzed. 'This measure combined tht 
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tme ar.d comprehension scores to \j^ld a score of the numbed 
of questions ar.suered correctly per one minute of re.-ding 
time 

The finding regarding the first general prediction uas ^hat 
uhile the one-uord mode did^produce an o\erall negative effect 

• Qn rrr.e and reading ^ficiency, it had aji overall positive effect 
on compr^hen^on Given the possibility of a trade-off between 
time ajid cor^iprehension, the fact that the combiped^easure 

*■ of reading Wficiency shoued a significant negative effect for 
the one- uord mode offers reasonable support for th« predic- 
tion. ^ ' / , 
The second general predic|ion 'j^s confirmed . The results 
of the abilit)' x mode interaction lend clear support for the con-> 
cl'jsion that deprivation of the opportunity to '^se a large'per- 
ceptual urit uhl^ reading hTaa little effect on poor readers but 
substarrtlaily ir^»pairs the reading efficienc> of good readers 

There uas no sjpport foT the third gertral prediction The 
difficulty X mode interaction uas nOt sicnficant an the compre- 

• bension ind reading efficiency measures '^-.t^gesti'^g that sub- 
jects did rot change the size ("f their percept jal L; it as a func- 
tion of the diff]c^lt> of ::.iterial 

The f] fadings she* that under so:>-,e circ -^.sta',c es at least, 
the percent jal span l;n reidir.g is larger t^an a uord fb..t there 
is no indication of hou nuch larger' and that it *ill ,ao at 
least uith the skill of the reader, though f-e effect of -difficulty 
of material is stiU urclear 
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THE ETFECTS O^^ SYNTACTIC, SEMANTIC, AND CON- 
TEXTUAL \ARIATIONS ON CHILDREN'S COMPREHEN- 
SION AND RECALL OF CAUSAL RELATION'S 

STANDAL, Timothy Clvde. J^h D^ • 
Universit)' of Minnesota, 1976 

The purposes of the present stud>' uere to phoMde data 
about th^theoretical concern of n-emorv proressjng as Jt re- 
lates.to reading and to provide data uhich m.ight contribute to 
a better understanding of the factors affectir^g readability. 

Sixty-four subjrban fourth-grade subjects uho had attained 
at least a 4 5 grade norm score on a comprehension subtest , 
were random^ly selected arfH assigDed to oni of four treatment 
clinditions uhich differed in terms of the fr^uency of words 
used in the -stimulus material (higher frequency versus lowfr ^ 
frequency) as uell as access to the stimulus Jriaterials while , 
answertng questions (access alloued versus access denied). 
Within each treatment condition, each subject r^ead and an- 

• swered questions about eight target. structures ixpressljig 
causll relations *rhe eight target structures diWered In terms 
of syntactic form as well as'the context, in which they werf 

, presented. There were four levels of syntax. (target structure 
sentence fQrm): (1) single, complex sentence, cue^ word pres- 
* enl; (2) two sentences, cue word present; (3) single, 'compound 
sentence, cue word absent^ and (4) tuo sentences cile word 
abMnt The cue words used to signal th^ cause-effect rela- 
tionships were "because" and "so " There were two levejs of ' 
isols^tion/context, the target structures ih is^ol^tion and the 
target struct\>rca in their original paragraph context ^ A two 
< between, two within repeated measures design uas employed. 

The betueen subjects factors utlre, uord frequenc)j and text 
ylCc^ss The/uithin subjects factors uere Syntax and isolation/ 
/ coHext $ 
I . Comprehension uas assessed by requiring students to-re- 
1 spond to "uhv" questions generated by replacing the cau»e 

clause of ea^h target structure with the word ''uhy.* Two de- 
pendent measures were used The correctness measure as- 
sessed liteVal comprehension, which was defined as-correct 
. Identification of the specific cause-Qffect refationshipastated 
in the target structure deleted try the question transformation. 
Tht congruence measure assessed the degree t6 which the 
subjects response was Influenced tjy the form of the stimulus 
msterlals. The data were analyzed tjy analysis of vftrianc*. 



Sumrr'ary of Findings , 

• All findings reported as significant uere significant at the 
.OSJevel oiprobabihty 

Word Frefjuency' The data* analf sis of the uord frequency 
varii^^leTndicated that Qn the corredtness measure there v. as 
« no signifvcanfeffect. Houever.^on the congruence measure 
there vas a significant effect favoring the higher frequency 
versions over lo'*er frequency* versions' Text Access There 
were no sig^iificant effects due to the text access variable 
Syntajc The-planned orthogonal contrasts revfealed that on both 
measures iv^ sentence target structure ccm^tructions elicited 
'significantly higher scores than single sentence target struc- 
ture constructions ' Isolation ^context fhe analysis on both , 
dependent measures revealed that target structures in isola- 
tion eUcited significaiifly higher scores than target structures 
in thevr original paragr^h context 



t Results of the analysis of variance showed no effect for the 
degree of anomaly (major or minor) but did show ^h eTfect for 
both the grade level of subjects and the position of an anomaly 
withm a uord. Younger subjects read all seven passages at a 
lower rate than did older subjects Passages in uhic>i anom- 
alies ue>e placed in the final third of the uord took less time 
to read than passages ;n uhich the anor.alies were placed in 
•**"'e beeirmLng and middU tlard of -^ords The result^ provide 
evidence for a model of rc-ading in Ahich a fl .*"nt reader at- 
tends to the visual stiniuU in a serial left-to-ri^ht manner 
until a hypothesis concerning the I'lentiXicati^ of a word is 
fiormed When the reader is satisfied as to the identity of the* 
vfc'ord the remainder of the visual §tin^uli is discarded 

^ Order No 12,862. 1 12 pages. 
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Conclusions ' * 

The essence of constructj^ve memor> process theories is 
that content, not the form of a n^eesage, is stored, new infor- 
mation IS stored with'sim^r. previojslv -existing ir.forma- 
tinr, and'oecause new mf'^r'Tiatj^n is stored AJth old informa- 
tion a subject attenptmg to recall some rra^ .'^formation ik 
likely to also reca'll some* old irforrvnMor and so, appear to 
get more out of a r essage tv .s .lO^.aW; 
nf tV'e prese',t»st'^d> , it general, ^.r.pcrt c 
process 'hcories • 

With regard to the -^-.esMo-^ of tre fncto 
ity, two resj!*s are of partic ^laf^^e r^^-st 
quency varnble did kc^t prod-jce th^ effect 
research a^^d in.piifd o> some readability 
the use of lo^er freq>^enc> words did not affect c^^-r.pr^*- ensfon 
Second, the ar.dlvsis of the orthogonal rrrtrasts i-.dicated that 
target st^jct^res preserved in Single coTnplex or con^.p-jjnd 
ser.tences elicited signficar.tly lo^er scores cn bc'h measures 
than target struc^jres presented in ^ao Single j^er^erces This, 



rs aff'^^'.^g readabil - 
Firs* •'-e 'Aord fre- 
pred.cte^-b-y previous 
formulas That is. 



finding is uK^irect agreement uith read^ibility 
implytbaV shorter onembedded sender c^s en 
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THE EFFFXTS OF ORTHOG?lA PHIC A^OMAUFS I PON 
GOOD READLRS' PERFORMANCE 

STRANGE, MichaeJ Caley, Ph D f 

University of Mirmesota, 1976 ^ * 

The purpV)«e of this study was to deter nriine the eUect of 
oHhographic anomalies upon the reading performance of ^pod 
transiUonal readers An orthographic anomaly is defined a» 
ihe Substitution in a word of ont letter by another letter that 
represented only a minimal change. Orthographic^ anomalies 
were definedjas either major anomalies or>nlnor anomalie*'. 
A m^pr anomaly involv«iLa letter substitution Oiat changed 
Xht configuration of the uord A minor anomaly involved a 
letter substitution that did^not change the configuration of the 

Subjects for the study uere selected from a podl of fifth 
and sixth grade students identified b> thq^r teachers as beinf 
. ibodTeaderg. An'equal number of students was selected from 
each grade level Materials for Oie study were created by 1b- 
' Mrfing one type of anomaly ip a segment of a word in every 
tenth i^ord of the final 250 words of a 350-word passage ThU 
resulted in slx'ttpes pf anomallied passages. A seventh 350- 
word passage vfc-as also constructed in which none of the wordi 
were ahomalized.- Subjects were asked to read silently each of 
•even passages. The numbe^f secopds required to read e»ch 
' pftMage was collected to detefmlp^e effects of anomalies 
on reading performance. , , 



EXPRESSIVE STYLES IN ART AND STRATEGIES IN 
READING . 

STRONG, Betty Ja> Var^andt. Ed D 
Merr.phis State Univeisity, 1976 



purpose 

The purpose of this stjdv Vas to .?er>tify art expression as 
visual, indefinite, or haptic, and to lde^tl^^ relationships be- 
tween these styles and the outromes of a reading measure en- 
titled the Reading Miscue Inventory ''RMI ) Questions asked 
were Does a chaoge^in media affect mean scores 'o/i art tests? 
Does ag« iij Subject influence the mean score on art tests? 
Does IQ affect the mean score on art tests'' Does sex influ- 
ence art expressive style? How do tJOys and girls, subjects of 
different grade levels, and Visuals, Indefinites, and Haptics 
compare m performance on the RMI? 

Prrxredjres 

Fifty third graders, 50 sixtji graders, and 40 ninth graders 
m^de t*o crayon dra^Air.gs and tuo tempera paintings after lis- 
tening to recorded s^jnds Resulting pictures uere rated 'osjng 
Ro'j^B Rating Scal^ uhich uas based up'jn Lo';tenfeld's expren- 
sive style theory Total scores *Aere placed in a frequency 
table Divided into approxirra'te thir/is ^l;i« >able provided 
thifefc groups uhich uere lar^eled visual, indefinite, and haptit 
in Vxpres^ive' style. 

All Subjects ^ere then administered the Rf^I They re^d 
passages as their upper instructiopaJ level and^then retold 
what they had read. Twenty-five responses or miscues.' which 
did not match the text u-ere analyzed and placed on Coding and 
Profile Sheets These'sheets provided information on the ef- 
fectivenessLof the use of reading strategies and how miscuet 
related to the text in graphic similarity, sound similarity, 
gramnrfatical function, grammatical acceptability ,»semantlc 
acceptability, and meaning change and overcorrection 

Differences in art ej^ressive style and 'outcomes of Jhe 
reading test were ana1y;:ed acc(^ding to within grtade and be- 
tween grade performance. The Chi SqtSare Procedure, t-te»t», 
one-w'ay analyses of variance, Student-hJeuma^n-Keuls Poet 
Hoc Procedure, and Duncan Multiple Range Tesf v;ere used 

Findings ^ 

1 Age'and media apparently influenced art exDressive^ 
style. 2 IQ and sex difference had no appare^.enecfo!) ea-^ 
presslve style 8 Third graders miscues wer4 pore graph- 
ically similar to the te;^ than were the miscuei of sixth ^nd 
nlpth graders 4. On reading teA third graders showed l^ss 
ability than sixth or ninth graders in the following* (a) effec- 
tive use of strategies, (b) matching grammatical funcMon of 
nalscue and text, (c) matching grammatical relationships of' 
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miscue and text, (d) chyosing miscues which did not- impair 
meanlng._^ 5 Mean scores shoued ninth graders to perform 
better than sixth graders on most facets of the RMI However, 
the cbff/rences were not statistically significant at the 05 
•.level 6 On the RMI Ihe Visuals' n^scues matched the tfext 
in grammatical function more than'nnisc^es ^Khe Haptica, 
fit ts Importarjt when viewing this i;iformation to recall that 
third graders were predominantly Haptic and ninth grader^ 
A^ere largely Visual ) 7, Within grade comparisons of per- 
formance of Visuals, Indefinites, and Haptics rev'ealpd two slg-. 
nificant differences (a) the six|h grade Haptics^wete better 
at providing a miscue with correct grammatical rjplations>upe 
when confronted with an unknown word, (b) ihe ninth grade Vis- 
uals used sfgnificantly more overcori;ec^ion. Mean scored of 
Haptics were also higher than those of Inde/inites m this re- 
gard. OrtfPr No 77-10,645, 114 pages. 
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pirt-^Uci their typical style of reading. OTTthe other hand, chil- 
dren^cntering the mature readfng stage differentially employ 
*he Cfnventional (sentence^ and nonconventional (phrase, 
fragmented phrase, and single ^or^ typog;fcaphical presentations 
More specifiyg^ly;ihe thjrd>nd^fifth grade children benefit (as 
measured by the quabty score a'nd number of ideas) from the . 
phrase presentation and ar^4iindered b>' the f ragrr^ente'd phrase' 
and word presentations when compared to their performance 
4n the sentence pre£eniation. \simjlar results were uWajned by 
the fifthfi^^^jUh the reading speed variables T^^e number 
^^^^^^BB^^Pfr secgnd by the fifth graders in each 
'^^^^^^^^^^t^^ words < phrases and sentence,* b) frsig- 
men^|^lpe'<^ntenre, and c) phrase < sc:i*ence It ap- 
pear$tharbr4h good and poor com.preherders first entenng-the^ 
n^«M% reading stage do not necessarily' or aLtomaticall> orga- 
nize y)eirjeading input m a way that facilitates gvod co-.pre- ' 
hensioo Hcucrer, -.^hen the reading m-aterjals are preorga- 
nized ih a nuaiiingful way (phraser) the >oung mat-ore readers 
<^n utilMif ^he organization to thtir advantage in ccmpreh^nd- 
inftthe material, more than they can '.se a.-,y of the '".ther ^heth- 
ods of presentation 

Order No 77-9602, 1 Stages. 



PREORGAMZATION OF READING MATKPIALS FOR GOOD 
AND POOR READERS IN GRADES 1, 3, AM) 5 

SUKSHINi:, Phylhs Mae, Ph D. 
Tlw Pennsyh-ania State University. 1976 . » 



Both previous research and theory have pornLed to a pos- 
sible rel^tu^r.ship be^Jl?een comprehension, d'evelopmiental 
stages and the ability to orgaRire textaal m.aterial into mjean, 
ir^ul units To assess the extent of the relationship, and Its 
modlfiability, the present investigation *as designed to ex- 
amine the follo-Aing h:.-potheses' I 'The pe rfornr.aivce ^as mea- 
sured ^^eadijig time apd free recall) of good corripre'^ e'xSe^s 
{grade levef^^^Vd :if ntificatron a.nd co.T.^rehcnsion) and poor - 
cofnprehenders f grade le-.el vtord identif:cat:on and below grade 
level coirpretcr?jor.) in the learnK-g-to-read stage (first and 
tWrd graders) ^^ould not be facilitated by change ir 'he orga- 
nization of the t>'pographic presentations when compared 'to the 
good mature compreher^ders (fifth graders). 11 The^erfor- - 
mance <rf poor compreher>ders in the r.ature readi-^g stage 
vould be facilitated rrore by^a high degree of meaningf j1 pre- 
organization fj e , phra^r^rresentat^on) t'^an any -thef typo- 
graphic orgajiization (i e , 'Single ^ord, sentence. andUatr 
mented phrase prtscntatjons) -Ahich {Trovides l^ss opportunity 
for immediate pr'-Kre^s^ng of mea/\ingf j1 -jrits in 'The per- 
formance ^ood comprehenders m t^e rrature reading stage 
would not benefit fr^m the phrase preser.tation and *AX".uld be 
hindered by the ^^ord -by-word and fragir.ented phrase presen- 
tations relative to their performance Aith t>'pical sentence 
typographic presentation. . ^\ 

FJrjfe, third, and filth grade children were administered the 
Gates Mac Gimtie Retding Test in ordo^^o identify poor and 
food reader. Groups of children to represent these 

categortes were presented reading passages in four types of 
typofraf)^^ arrangements (i.e ,/sentence, phrase, frag«." 
mented pfi'^e, and sin^e word)/ 

Analyses of Ihe data indicate^ that different t>pographical 
arrangftmerjts (I.e , sentence^ phrase, fragmented phrase, and 
word) are ciif fere nti ally utilized by children in different stages 
fll development. Children in the learning-to-read stage (first 
grade) performed better with the word presentation relative to 
the sentence presentation. They read at approximately the 
iama»rate un^er each method of presentation. Thus, young 
rea^rs seem to read word-by- word (regtrdJess of the method 
ol presentation) and the single word presentation appears to 



THE EFFEprs OF VAKIAT^OV InVoRD FAMILtARTTY 
STORY CONTENT, AND rsgTRLCTIONAL ZYlOKX oT 
^r^^^^ COMPREHENSION OF LITERAL AND 

INFERiNTIAL QLESTIONS 

TANNER, L^nda^^e, PhD. ' 

Univers.t,, of Mfnn^&^a, 1976" 

V The pr.T.ary purpose of this st^y uas to^nvest igate the 

V relationsh.p of u-ord freq^nc> to corr.prehension There were 
two secondary p>arposes i) to d^ter.-rine -..hither or not the 
.relationship betwe<^ word frequercy ard co.^.preh^nsion is 
constant across other potentjally important variables such as 
'Student sex, vocab'jtery i-^str.cf ion, story 'content, and types 
of comprehension questions, and 2) to investigate the effexrts 
of these other variables on ccn^prehensi-^n mdcper-dent of the 
word frequency isspe 

"^o ^ccorDphshfcthese puTyses,4i'ariat.on m the /a.-r^iiiarity v 
of words ;n passages a.nd^^pe oJ^re-readmg vocabulary 
iBStruction - m conjiT'Ction uitli variation in story content 
student sex ^d type of co, -npre hens ion - uas examined in'a 
three between two wit»«r> analysis of variance design. 

One hundred and tuent>- sixth graders (reading at or above 
grade level) participated in a comprehension experiment in 
^which the .^ariaWes of %ex, frequency and vocabulary ln^tnJC- 
iiOT\ were used to assign students to treatment groups One 
third of the students received no vocabulary instruction. 
Another one third recei ved^Iossaj7 hand-outs and the re- 
maining orf third received direct teacher instruction Half 
ofthc students read low-frequency versions of the two stones. 
The c«her half read hsgh-frequency versions of the same two 
^ f^^^" story was^ narrative, biographical story, -y^rhjJe 

' the second uas a more techmcaJ exposition- 
All students answered the same set of 15 multiple choice 
questions after each story Each sfit of 15 questions mcladed , 
five script questions (ujhich require underlying knowledge zb6fA 
the topic in question), fTVe literal questiw>s (which test recaU 
of specific facts), and five text iijferance questions (which re- 
quire the student to draw relationships between specific facts 
in the text) The questions were all written in 'oeutral' lan- 
g^ge, that Js they did not contain any of 'the high or low-fre- 
quency substitutions. Instead, they contained a mid- frequency' 
level synonym . ^ 



students ^ere tested in groups of tv-enty (ten males and ten 
females) daring thirty nnr.ute clfibs periods. The testing tsKjk 
place in the spring of 1976 Dat^ v^ere ajialy^ed u<=;ing a three- 
between, t\*o-wjthin anaUsis of variance. . 

A*fcfUow-up ^udy \*'as condjjcled in which 14 students (11 
females and 3 males) receivecrno vocabular)' instructior; and 
read the low frequency versions of the s»me two stories used 
in the rr.ain study The only difference v^-as that these subjects 
K%re permitted text access while they answered the questions 
These scores were compared to the means earned by the ear- 
lier corrparable treatment group from the^ main study (female, 
.no vocabulary instruction, and low frequency)! 

The main effects^ word-frequency, vocabuiar>' mstructicfi 
and sex did not produce sigm^cant differences However, both 
story content and question t>'pe > lelded'sigrufic^nt differences 
The narrative bi(jfraphy proved'easier than the technical expo- 
sition Script questions were easiest, f',Uo'Aed by literal, then 
text .nference questions « 

There were foa/inferacticr^s of ."terest The sex by con- 
tent nterar^ion indicated that girls excelled on the narrative, 
while boys excelled an the technical e>pcs.tiQn The content x 
question t>pe ^rrteraclj^n indicated th^t btetal qjestions were 
easier than Script cn the narrative b;cgraph> ^ile Utey Aere 
harder than script the technical exposition.- 

The content x vocab^'ar> interaction seemed to be due to 
the detri'^e^'tal effect of the glossar> treatr-e'^t for the nar- 
rative t:cgraph>. The content x vccabularv x q^-ii^j^-n tvpe 
interaciicn -as \\V.eU dje ti the par*.c-larlv r»^]pfjl .r,.']^e^ce 
of te%ch>er i^str^ctj-.r on scr.pt ard i^iere^ce q-t o^s, espe- ^ 
ciallv th/e technical e'»-pcsit!on 

^The /r,M'. A'- s*-dv .-d.cated that pre. .di-g text access 
while the st jde-ts a"s*cred the qi>^st.cns s:gn.f icantl> .m- 
proved scores or thic- n.orc drff.cult technical rarra*;ve In 
addition, text .^fere'-ce chores on b^^th stories siKnifica-tly 
imprc.ed *.th text access. Order-No 77- 1 2,c64, 119 pages 



THE IKfLLENCE OF READLVG ABILITY AND SPECIH- 
CITY OF OaJECTlVES ON INTENTIONAL AND INCIDEN- 
TAL LEARNING FROM E^AVS IN COLLEGE ENGLISH . 



THOMPSON, Dcnn.s Re.d, ?h D 
Michigan State U-.vCrs;t>, 3^76 



p-^ r pc ye of the S ' j d y 

A dec) ne m the Jar.j!'"-'age aoilitv of high school graduates 
and the de.^.oc raMzation of r.igher edjc^tion have credited large 
numbers of college students u.'ublc to read college level 'ext*. 
This »tudy looked at 6ne effort to help such students under- 
stand difficult prose matenaj Its purpose was to h-.veBtigate 
the effects of reading ability and specificity of objectives on 
int^tionaJ ar>d incidental learning from two essayc in college 
English classes. . * 



Pgixedures 

^ Nine freshman English classes consisting of 226 students 
•t'Mscoraft County Comifiunlty Ccillege (Michigan) were blocked 
bjr a standardized reading test into high, medunp, and low r«ad- 
lag grtjups Each of these grot^ was divided into four treat- 
meat groups based on the specificity of verbs and objects in 
-tht obiectives they receive4 pno*r to reading an essay The 
tour groups were as follows (1) vague verbs - vague objects, 
it) Tafue verbs - specific objects, (3) spec.fic verbs - vague* 
0b)ecU, and (4) specific verbs - specific objects. 

*AfUr reading the first essay, which dealt •*:ith women's llb- 
trstlon, students were given a multiple choice, true-false test 
wfcteh Included both intentional and incidental items One week 
UUr s retention test was given and the study uas replicated 
wltl^ tbe second essay, a selectjo^from Walden . » 
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Major Findings of^the Study 

A multivariate analysts of variance showed- the following 
. Jesuits r Reading ability had a si^ificantly positive effecf 
(pC 05} on L-itcntional and ricidentai learning frona both essays 
2. Sp€:Aificit> of verbs h*td ro effect on/either type of learning 
from t.M)^ ^ssa|.,i 3 Specificity of objects had a strong,-po8i- 
tive efftct Jj3< DO?)' on in-.med ate, interMonal learning and a 
lesser but still positive effect on retention of intentional leam- 
^P^i^Oll) Hou-ever, tr.^e effects just pertained to the sec- 
ond essa> 4 Immediate Lncidental.leaming vvas unaffected by 
specificity of Terfc^ or specificity of obj^'Cts 5 There a 
significani interaction be^'^een reading abilit) and s;^fcificitv 
of objects for i-'cidental lear.'Ong on a repealed .'neasures ar-J- 
ysis of the s^co^d essay Students with low reading ability who 
received specific ^bj«:ts uere aick>d on the retention test, 
whereas students A.th jij.Ti and high re .idiPg ability were 
sligh*ilv hindered s^e ci ic i-fOiects, 

• Order No 77-11 J22, 122 pages 



'S^E'^VI^r'^'^'"^'"'^' ^'^'^ READING AND 

UYIDI, GuiUauBWt T , Ph D. 
Unf.ers'ty of Toronto 'Canada), 1974 

The ffurpose of the present study to test the crittcil' 
reading abilities of elenientary school children and determine 
th* extent that these abilit.eB were a function of cognitive style 
^eTng ^"ding versus reading and 

TTie specific questions relevant to the study u-ere tol- - 
lows 1. m what manner is zn individual's cogniUve stwle a. 

by the Children's Embedded Fff .,r^Tlo, V''/i%" 
related to perfor„.ance on a critical read,r« test? 2, What'u 
0>e comparative effect of different modes of presentir* the se- 
lections on comprehension? a) audio-visual (reachrf and li^ 
tening) b, visual 'reading, 3. In what manner is a^indivld! 
uaJ s perfbrmance on critical reading test related to: a) verbal 
mteiligence b) nonverbal intelligence c) totar~intelhge«e 

Subjects of the present study comprised 52 boys from the 
third grade classes of one suburban Southern California ele- 
^ mentary school. Based upon their performance on the lnd«, 

slstin^^f subjects uho scored within the upper and lower 50 
percent of the independent measure. In each group, the former 
Ir J,"'^ considered f leld-.ndependem, and the latter co^^ 
' •/•r;^'''-'**^"^"'- the purpose of additional analyse, 
to determine the comparative effec; of two modes of present- 
ing the selections on comprehensi,^), siibjects from the two 
major givupj were randomly assigned to constitute four s«b- 
w^"' '1-.^) »"dio- visual, f. ^-independent-dependent sub- 
lecU; and (3-4) visual, rield-fndependent-dependent subjecU 
r.,^ J'iSr""?' were obtained from-the 

CMiforntir Short For m Test yf Me.ntai Niatur.tv S Form, 

Dau on critical reading abilities u-ere obtai.ied from the' 
Ohio State L'n.versitv Critical Reading test. Primary Level 
Anal>sis of covaria.ice was pertormed-fuith IQ as a covari- 
to determine the effect of cognitive style and the two modes 
ofpresenUtion. Pearson's product-moment correlations were 
obtained to determine the intercorrelations among the rari- ' 
. Ales, f'eld-indeper.dfencardependence, intelligence, and cnt- 
^ ZZ """^'"g- P=^<'»1 and multiple correlations were obtained 
to determine the effect of r*-o [ired.ctors foognitive style and 
IflUlhgence) on critical reading performance, MeSn errors 
wwe obUined to determine the patterns of performance m the 
wrmus comprehension skills as a function of cognitive styU 
•nd the two modes of presentations 

The results-obtained revealed that- l" Field-independent 
«bjecu performed better than field-dependent subjects 2 The 
•llerence in performance bwween field-.r.dependent and field- ' 



,0<f{) m 5Jlu-P turns the pages, and t^e child UstonsSc 



dtpepdent subjects was evident and signilicant (p ,0(71) m 5Jlu-| turns the pages, and the child Ustons^o a stor> thr^^ugh a pa^r 

requiring the disembedding Jind organization 61 relevant • ©f ear phones. 



farformation from the reading passage (e.g,, identifying and eral- The sludy is jmportant as a derr.or stra*; on Xhat the teafiher 

MUh^ mam ideas, unstated premises ajid conclusions, material is still the best medium for co-.veying i-formaliOn. It also 

fallaetes in logic, and comparing inforrration from multiple provides information on the ass'jn.ption that children 

•owxe-s). 3. Subjects in the audio^visual grou}) performed bet- can be^it'fit from audio-visjal malenals, such as a cassette 

tor than their counterpart m the visual graup. However, there recofder and an accompanying book, arfd rerrtrr.ber detailf In 

was DO sJ^niiicant interaction betu'ten cognitiv^style and roo<ie a stoVy wfiile listening for verbal direct. ons. , . 

(rf presenUtion. 4. Cognitive style was positively and signtfi- ' \ • Order Vo. 77-r.,:03, 1 13 pages. 

emaUy related t© critical reading and accounted for 23,91 p€T- 

e«nt o( the variaj^ce. >: Verbal intelligence was positively and . ^ ' 

■ftfUtficantly related to critical reading and accounted for 12.67 

parent of the variance. 6. Nonverbal intelligence was posf- * ' ' 

tlvely and significanUy related to critical reading and accounted * - ' , 

for )5.29 percent of the variance. 7. To;aJ intelligerKe was , ^ 

positively and significantly related to critical reading and ac- . 
couate<l for 20,52 percent of the variance, 8. Cognitifi style 
loftttier with toul intelligence were significantly relatti to - 

critical reaAr^ and accounted for 44 43 percent- of the mn- r 

ajice. -Ai^ . ♦ 

1 vas concluded from the results of the present '«tudy that A 
ttere are characteristics of individuals bjch as cognitive style, » ^ 

to addition to ability, which may affect learning in the class- 
room. The findings of the present stud-, supports Witkm et al .'s 
(19t2) theoretical forn^ulations m regard lo'developn^ent to-^ 
ward ^eater differentiation in earl; childhood Implications 

for education uere also noted, ^ • 



THE RETENTION OF DETAIL BY YOUNG CHIUDREN WTTH 

TF^REE MODES OF STORY PRESENTATION - / 

WTT^MAN, Audrey Lorraine, Ph,D. 

Northwestern University, 1976 - 

The purpose of this study was to determine if the mode d 
■tory presentation related to the reterlion of detail m ywmf 
chlldre;i. 113 W.ite, m^ddle-clags nursery' school stadentm, 
three through f;ve-> ear^-old participated .n the collection and 
analysis of data. The stjdents were di\i<5ed into hign an^i low 
maturity level grcjps jsir^ the scores on the Quality Scales orf 
the GPodenough-Harris Drawing Test These maturity leveU 
were then divided into one of three different modes for story ^ • 

pre»«i<tation. Graap I fhigh and low maturity level students) 
heard the story in the Traditional story-telling marjier. They 
were then tested for detail retention. Group TT heard itthroagh ^ 
Ear Phones while the teacher held the Book, and Group Itl also ^ 
wore Ear Phones a^d had their owti book's. They turned the 
paces when told to do so during the story. Both thes* cro«p« 
were alfo tested for deUil retention. The hypotheses stated 
no dlflerences were expected in retention ability for the two 
levels of maturity as they listened to a story tnrojgtrthe three 
different nrodes of presentation. 

The results of a 2 x 3 analysis of van-^ce indicated the , 
treatment wa? significant at the 05 level, the highest perfor- 
mance was obtained by the teacher-child TradiHt^nal storytiroe. 
The differences among the maturity levels, as might be ex- 
pected, were significant at the .01, leveL 

Scheffe's analysis of multiple comparisons indicated sig- 
nificant differences (F < .05) between tbe T;-aditional Group and 
ttoe Rar Phones with Book^ Group, and the Traditional Group • 
with the Ear Phones witti Teacher Group at the .Ol'level. 

R would appear that young children remember details of a 
glory best when they hear the story read in the traditional / 
0lory-telllng setting, young children are able to^ollow direc- 
tions to turn pages and still retain story details, and young f 
efUldren retain deUils least well when the teacher holds a l>ook. 
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